j6                                 The Boy I Left Behind Me

Pocket money was recommended as 25 cents a week for
junior boys, 50 cents for seniors. The era of " new
rich ", of school-boy luxury, of ostentatious parents, had
not yet come.

It has been a singularly fortunate thing for Canada that
the foundation of Upper Canada College and presently
of other private schools on the same plan has never
created any disturbing division of education by a cross-
wise division of social classes such as vexes England now.
As everybody knows, the problem of the " public " schools
(Eton, Harrow, Rugby and a hundred less-known others,
apparently called public schools because that is the last
word that any stretch of language could apply to them)
rises on the horizon as one of the great post-war problems
of England. Till yesterday, as it were, in spite of the
successive advances of political rights, nominal political
equality, England remained a country profoundly based
on class, and accepting it. Landed property, hereditary
rights, social class and the privileges and posts of govern-
ment held in accordance with it, was the real basis of
British Administration in spite of all the expansion of
legal rights from the Reform Act of 1832 and onwards.

The public schools of England were a part of it, had
grown up as a part of it, and can only be thought of in
that light. Generations of people, not rich, but adhering
to the class, gentlemen with a grip all the tighter for
the forces tugging it away, clung to the idea of sending
their boys to a public school, no matter what the sacrifice ;
a public school, the old school tie ; and then off if need
be for British Columbia or Matabeleland. There was
often much in it that meant out of sight out of mind.
Parents in an English rectory who said that "Jack was
doing well in Manitoba " would have felt less sure of it
if they could have seen Jack sleeping in straw as the ostler'
of a livery stable. But for others a little higher up or
more fortunately connected, the " public schools " and